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lump what the author is pleased to call " the trivialities of formal logic." 
The very fact that the old distinctions have held their ground so long would 
seem to indicate that in the main they must correspond to some aspects or 
stages in the real processes of thinking, though as they are usually inter- 
preted, they may seem unimportant and barren. The most urgent need of 
the science at the present time is for a restatement and reinterpretation 
of the old external distinctions from the point of view of actual use and 
function. J. E. C. 

Dualism and Monism and other essays. By John Veitch, M.A., 
late Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by R. M. Wenley. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1895 pp. xlii, 221. 

This little volume is, as Mr. Wenley explains, of a composite nature. It 
contains selections from the papers left behind by the late Professor 
Veitch, and consists of two essays entitled " Dualism and Monism " (pp. 3- 
118) and "History and the History of Philosophy" (pp. 11 9-1 74), an essay 
on the " Theism of Wordsworth " republished from the Transactions of the 
Wordsworth Society, and an introductory note on Professor Veitch's life 
and thought by Mr. Wenley. On the whole, the last two mentioned will 
probably be found most interesting by the reader, though from the nature 
of their subjects they are less likely to provoke the critic's comment. The 
other two essays, on the other hand, cannot, even indulgently, be described 
as important contributions to philosophy. They manifestly lack the author's 
final revision and elaboration. That on the History of Philosophy is 
avowedly a mere fragment. That on Dualism and Monism is handicapped 
by the awkwardness of its method of exposition. Professor Veitch was of 
course throughout his life a stanch Cartesian and two-substance-dualist, 
and as such had to define his position against all who have been so far 
sicklied over by Criticism as to remain on the epistemological plane, 
reluctant to commit themselves to the theory of absolute substances, or to 
admit the existence of anything but phenomena. But it may be doubted 
whether Professor Veitch did well to explain himself by a polemical exposi- 
tion of another, and whether he might not have found a more representative 
and better known champion of the views in question than Professor Dauriac, 
at least for English readers. Even as it is, Professor Veitch makes some 
acute and interesting remarks (e.g., pp. 114, 115), and shows that the course 
of philosophy is not all plain sailing even if we adopt Lotze's somewhat 
naive device of rejecting Substance but retaining Substantiality. But on the 
whole one does not come away from the perusal of Professor Veitch's re- 
marks with the conviction that the practical difference between him and his 
opponents is very great, or that he in all cases fully appreciates the weight 
of their arguments. The essay on history is directed mainly against the 
Hegelian notion that the logical process is to be identified with the historical 
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succession of events. Here he may be considered to have proved his point, 
and to have exhibited the futility of Hegel's struggle with the facts. But 
he also here treads on familiar ground, and I am unable to discover any- 
thing new in the matter, or striking in the form of his statement ; one is 
impressed rather by the lack of concrete illustrations which would doubtless 
have been worked out had the author been spared to complete his task. 

F. C. S. S. 

Psychology of Childhood. By F. T. Tracy, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the University of Toronto. Second edition. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. — pp. xiii, 170. 

This is the second edition of a little book which appeared first in 1893, 
and no changes of importance are to be noted in the new edition. " When 
and how do mental phenomena take their rise in the infant consciousness ? 
How far are they conditioned by heredity, and how far by education, in- 
cluding suggestion ? What is the nature of the process by which the auto- 
matic and mechanical pass over into the conscious and voluntary? " These 
are the chief questions discussed. " The inquiry proceeds along the line 
usually followed by psychologists, and treats the mental endowment, from a 
genetic point of view, in the following order : sensation, emotion, intellect, 
volition." In addition to this there is a separate chapter on child-language, 
the longest and most important chapter in the book. The author presents 
concisely and clearly the results of much careful observation of children by 
himself and others. He avoids the too common error of writers in this 
field of substituting unwarrantable hypotheses for facts, but, on the other 
hand, he shows a readiness to admit anything as fact which has been put 
forward by any observer of good standing. An important feature of the 
book is the list of published and unpublished sources of information at the 
end. A. R. Hill. 

Grundriss der Erkenntnistheorie und Logik. Von Wilhelm Schuppe. 
Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1894. — pp. viii, 186. 

This volume aims to be, in the first place, a real contribution to science, 
and the author apologizes for having condensed so much new and impor- 
tant matter into such small compass. In the second place, he hopes that 
it will be of service to teachers in the higher schools who are called upon to 
introduce students to philosophical study. In the first part of the book the 
chief Epistemological questions of the present time are briefly discussed, 
and in the second part there are several chapters which might be said to 
deal with Logic proper. The treatment is not very systematic, which may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that the author in so brief a compass has 
attempted to break with old-time methods, and to place himself in line with 
the larger treatises on Logic, such as Wundt's and Sigwart's. 

A. R. Hill. 



